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TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 





A brief of the chief activities of this Company during 1916 
runs as follows: 


New Paid Business . oo. eh ele) $263,048,300.00 


Of: this total $239,0g0,873 was secured in the United States. 


wed 


Total Income .._.. . .  « $138,559,395.79 
Total Payments to Policy-holders .  .  $81,415,138.36 


Of this total. $19,551,361 was paid in dividends. 


Invested During the Year in Bonds and Mortgage Loans $70,717,602.17 


To pay 5.20%. 


Added to. Legal Reserves a ee ee a $24,676,393.00 
Market Value of Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 . . . . . $866,988,841.57 
Legal Liabilities .°. . » & + & @ ww $728,226,426.34 
Reserved for Dividends and Ceatinenndis = * 4 $138,762,415.23 


Outstanding Insurance . . . . . . . eS) $2,511,607,274.00 
Represented by 1,228,601 policies. 

The actual mortality of the Company expressed in the per cent. which it 
bears to the expected death losses according to the tables of mortality adopted 
by the State for valuation purposes through a period of years is as follows: 

1912 Actual death losses 760) of the “expected” 

1913 Actual death losses 739% of the “expected” 

1914 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” (5 mos. of war) 
1915 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” (12 mos. of war) 
1916 Actual death losses 71°, of the ‘‘expected’’ (12 mos. of war) 


Significant Facts: 
Mortality Rate reduced; Expense Rate reduced; Interest 
Rate increased; New Business increased. 

The Seventy-Second Annual Statement of the Company will be filed at 
once with the Department of Commerce in Washington and with each State 
of the United States and each country where we do business: A brief of that 
statement will be sent gratis to any person asking for it. 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 

President. 
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funny experience. 


What’s The Funniest Thing 
That Ever Happened to you? 


_ PUCK wants to find out how funny the world can be 
when in its most jocular mood. Everybody has had some 
Write it on one side of the paper, keep it 
within 500 words —the shorter the better —and send it to 
PUCK previous to March 15th, 1917. 


To the reader who relates the funniest experience in the 
most readable form, PUCK will mail a check for $250.00 
shortly after the closing of the contest. 
$150.00 for the next best, and a third prize of $100.00 for the 
third best story, will be awarded at the same time. 


A second prize of 


The 


Ce ee 


fo goa. 
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editors of PUCK will be the judges, and entries not awarded 
a prize but considered available : for publication will be 
purchased at our regular rates. 


No entry will be returned unless stamps are enclosed for 
the purpose. Each entry should bear the name and address 
of the sender. It is not necessary to be a subscriber to PUCK 
in order to compete for these prize awards, nor is it essential 
that the experience be true, so long \as it is funny. 


Address your entry plainly 


Funny Story Editor, 


Coe 


210 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York. 
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will contain next week 
the following features: 


THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF AMERICA 


POVERTY 

A Dialogue 
By Franz MOLNAR 
Author of the Devil 





FASHION IN THE WORLD 
OF THOUGHT 


CORRECT THINGS TO THINK 


By Lapy Geravpine Fiv-Tite 





FROM BEDLOE’S ISLAND 


A Satirical Fantasy 
By SAMUEL Horrenstein 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THE KING OF MONACO 


By Osiris Cos 


ALAN DALE ON THE DRAMA 


CARTOONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By 
MACAULEY, HESS, BARTON, 
MORRIS 


and others 
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All philosophy is the history of a special 
temperament. All philosophers merely write 
their mental and emotional autobiographies. 
That is because no one can see beyond his 
own brain or feel beyond his own emotional 
Plato ‘was merely Plutarch to 
himself. So was Spinoza, and Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. And we choose such and 
such a philosopher as our mental god because 
he corresponds to our own prejudices, our 
esthetic modes, our sensibilit?@ — not because 
he tells us the truth. For of the making 
of many truths there is no end; and our 
sublimest philosophy is merely an intellectual 
yard-stick _ wherewith we measure our in- 
stincts. Truth is the search for it — as 
Heine said. And metaphysics is, as an En- 
glishman said, a blind man searching in 
a dark room for a black cat that is not there. 

All philosophies are therefore bankrupt 
except the one that nails to its lintel and 
doorposts the motto, “‘Whatever is good 
for me is true.” Hedonism, nominalism, 
idealism, materialism, Bergsonism, what- 
not-ism are sublime excursions of the mind 
in its own hallucinations, superb flights a- 
straddle Chimera, somersaults and acro- 
batics from mountain peak to mountain peak. 
And the final word for all humans is inscribed 
on the tomb of Michel de Montaigne, “‘What 
do I know?” 

The direction you take in an ezroplane 
is of no consequence. The trip itself is the 
thing —the plunge into the infinite, the 
exhilaration of mounting the Horebs of the 
air and the Himalayas of the clouds. And 
that is the grandeur of philosophy and 
philosophers. The truth:of Bergson and his 
system, of Emerson and his lack of system, 
of William James’ unsystematic system 
does not matter. But how serene those 
heights, how sublime the view from. those 
verbal Andes! All .life aspires to explain 
itself. Philosophy is one of its tentacles. 
It is a “‘feeler” that the Unconscious puts 
forth as it moves along the blind alleys of 
Chance. Easy rests the head that wears 
the philosophic crown! 

Being thus, like poetry, the aristocrat of 
the soul, philosophy should be for the. few. 
So my misgivings were many when I read 
that when Henri Bergson lectured on “Crea- 
tive Evolution” in the Sorbonne the streets 
round about were blocked with taXis and the 
bon-ton of Paris packed the hall to suffo- 
cation, where Millinery. competed 
dainty visions of. Cosmic Urge and the 
frou-frou of the Rue de la Paix kept time 
to the tread of the Bergsonian generali- 
zations. A popular. philosophy has never 
been invented by.a thinker. . Thinkers 
destroy. Crowds followed Plato, but no 
one cared a rap about the mighty Aristotle. 
Bergson became a fad. He was prattled 


apparatus. 


with 


about over the loveliest tea-cups, and his 
books were sandwiched in between a peep 





Puck Interviews Bergson 


By Osiris Cob 


into La Vie Parisienne and a late supper at 
Maxim’s. 

Thus predisposed in my mind I interviewed 
him some years after his little plrilosophic 
matinées. The War had just been launched 
in all its magnificence. 

“Can you give me the raison d’étre of 
this calamity — in the terms of your philo- 
sophy?” I asked M. Bergson. 

“It is the Unconscious feeling its way to 
new modes of consciousness. , At each 
minute in time, life is created anew.) There 
is a formal principle and an informal prin- 
ciple in things. Life is fiat.: Each minute 
is a parlor match. It rubs itself on the match- 
box of the Thing Given — and presto! there 
is a nexus set up between Now and Has 
Been, This and That, Nothing and Some- 
thing.” 

He shook his finger at me while saying 
this as if to admonish me that there could 
be no gainsaying. 

I rolled a cigarette and felt like a .cork 
bobbinating in the simoons of space. 

The Philosopher of the Rue de la Paix 
walked toward a statue in bronze of Hegel 
and patted it on the head. He strode toward 
me again and continued. 

**America,” he said, “interests me very 
much. I was there two years ago and found 
among your people the justification of my 
own philosophy.” 

“And that is, M. Bergson?” I asked, 
still glutted with his superb explanation of 
the current unpleasantness in Europe. 

“Pragmatic Hegelianism, if you catch 
what I mean, as your brilliant Don Marquis 
says. Hegel discovered the immanent It 
and showed how it became This, That and the 
Other. I show why It becomes This, 
That and the Other. I justify the Ways 
of It to man — that is, pro forma and struc- 
turally. Becomingness lives in joy poten- 
tially, and when it stratifies in matter that 








DISILLUSIONED 
AvuTHOR: Waiter, -this beef is as tough as 
leather. 
Walter: Really, sir, 1 am disappointed in 
you. I have always heard that you were such 
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an ee toe man, and here you are saying the 


same thing they all say. 









joy is still retained. Hence, I am an optimist 
because optimism is tke mental attitude of 
the Inherent Urge. Whatever is, is becoming 
Whatever is is thus itself, being 
from all time joyful and grateful ecstasy, 
is life — per se. Could aught be 
clearer?” 

“Nothing indeed could be clearer, Mon- 
sieur,” I answered, pulling my attention 
“A babe could understand your 
exposition of your inner thought. And will 
you tell me more of your ‘laughter-theory’ — 
your explanation of the comic spirit?” 

M. Bergson leaned across the table and 
in rhythmic, cadenced phrases began: — 

“ ‘Laughter,’ said Herbert Spencer, ‘is 
a descending incongruity.’ Not so. Laugh- 
ter is caused by the sudden telescoping 
of two antithetical and hitherto unjuxtaposed 
perceptions, the Notional Content of which 
has remained in abeyance. Thus, a percept 
collides with an anticept and there is a 
flash. You giggle. Mus¢ular relaxation is 
the concrete form that this immaterial 
amalgam takes. You perceive a difference. 
A vacuum is filled. The notions collide. 
You guffaw, laugh, snicker, roar, split your 
sides, as the vulgar George Meredith would 
say. Am TI not right?” 

“Evidently,” I answered. He .perspires 
words, I thought, like the swamis of Webster 
Hall. He handed me an apple. I looked 
atit, at him, at the wall, rather disconcerted. 

M. Bergson smiled — that famous Isian 
smile, hierophantic, all-inclusive, as final 
as_a dose of prussic acid. 

“Take a bite of the apple,”’.he said. 

I did. It was a bitter apple, a Schopen- 
hauerean apple, a real apple. 

“There,” said M. Bergson, “is the sum and 
substance of all I have ever said’in my books 
— it’s in that bite. You bit the apple. A 
whole has become a part; that part will 
amalgamate itself with other parts, which. 
in turn will resolve itself into a whole again. 
Like becomes difference. Difference becomes 
like. Yes is a form of no. Hate is love. 
Love is hate. All things are many and one 
at the same time. Your apple is whole in 
essence no matter how many bites you take 
out of it and each bite is still the apple.” 

“Which proves,” I said, “that the will is 
free and that we live in the best of all possible 
worlds — does it not?” I laid the core on 
the window sill, where it rolled into the wind. 

“Precisely,” replied the Philosopher of the 
Illative Fiat. 

I departed. 

As L reached the Boul’ Mich’ a crowd 
had gathered in the middle of the ‘street. 
I pushed my way through, still intoxicated 
by my visit to the Dalai Lama of the West, 
and I saw some workmen jacking up a 
brewer’s truck in order to take out the body 
of a four year old child, mangled by a whim 
of the Spirit of Creative Evolution. 
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With the Sunday papers to guide us, 
and watchful experts to anticipate our 
difficulties and discount: our ignorance, we 
really have no excuse at all for our failure 
to move to the country and raise chickens. 
Quoth a Sabbath Day poultry editor: ‘‘The 
heavier birds supply the most meat.” Thus 
set upon the right track, the untrained mind 
ventures tremblingly for itself, with this 
result: “‘A bird with little meat on its 
bones is not likely to weigh much.” All 
one needs to succeed in the poultry business 
is confidence; that, and a little coaching from 
a technical expert. 


William Johnson died here to-day, 
leaving a fortune of $500,000, most of 

it accumulated during the last forty 

years while a street car conductor. 

— Chicago wire. 
o 

Regards to the Company! 

The marked increase in the cost of living 
makes it ‘desirable, though not obligatory, 
to have the Nobel Peace Pie sweetened a 
trifle. 


“Is the idea of righteous peace of 
such character as to dam any effort 

to win the goal set by the lovely utter- 

ance, ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers’?” 

— A Clergyman. 

It should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion that although by the authority of the 
scriptures, peacemakers “‘shall be called 
the children of God,” they can expect no 
recognition or official standing at ‘Oyster 
Bay. Which is enough to make the most 
impetuous peacemaker pause. 

Speaking of the now celebrated “leak” 
at Washington, Congressman Gardner ab- 
solved from suspicion the President, the 
Secretary of State and Secretary Tumulty. 
“But,” he added, “there is a stain on the 
ceiling and somebody must have done it.” 
‘Obviously, the man to investigate the leak 
is a properly qualified plumber. 





Some folks have absolutely no bump of 
caution. Just as like as not, they’d go hunting 
for that “leak” with alighted candle. Where- 
as a mimer’s safety lamp is quite the only 
thing to use. 


It is the first time in twenty-nine 
years that a new president of Nicara- 
gua has come into office without disor- 
ders. — Wire from San Juan del Sur. 

What is the Spanish word for molly- 
coddle? Obviously, what Nicaragua needs 
‘ is a “battle for the Lord.” 


The number of restaurants and hotels 
which give you vaudeville while you eat 
is getting well up into impressive figures, 
the outworn “‘cabaret” having been succeeded 
by the. “‘glittering review.” It is only a 
question of time when the tired business 


‘revolutionize modern 
capitalization. 





man’s equally tired clerk will demand a 
“Review of 1916” with his noon buffet-lunch. 





The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is to 
be added, in all probability, to the system 
of national parks.. The park ideal — the 
Grand Canyon will be such an admirable 
place to throw empty lunch boxes! 

“The war, bungled by politicians, 
is being placed more and more under 
the direction of tried men of business 
— manufacturers, shipowners, mer- 
cantile giants, railway managers, etc.” 
— From an article “By B.C. Forbes.” 

With the trifling exception of Lloyd 
George, of course, over whom “tried men 
of business” on both sides of the 
used to wag their heads solemnly and cata- 
logue as ‘a’ reckless socialist” and “an 
enemy of business interests.” 


water 


Wall Street mustn’t get indignant at 
Washington for being ready to ‘believe, 
without proof, that anything is true. If 
Wall Street itself waited for proof with 
every rumor, there would be about as much 
activity in the stock market as there is in 
the petrified forest of Arizona. 


Senator Cummins opposes the appointment 
of Prof. Winthrop Daniels to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission because Professor 
Daniels has notions which would ‘“revolu- 
tionize modern ideas.”’ Daniels 
believes, for instance, that franchises are to 
be considered in determining the true value 
of a public utility, whereas ‘‘ modern ideas” 
class franchises as little things that one can 
pick up in the street, or at worst, buy fora 
trifle in the open (legislative) market. <A 
professor who insisted on pointing out that 
its franchise, virtually the granting of 
undisturbed monopoly conditions for a term 
of years, is far and away a utility company’s 
most precious possession, would naturally 
be viewed with alarm by all conservative 


Professor 






































statesmen, bosses and Big Business men. 
It is possible, too, that the professor would 
ideas” as to over- 














































“T’ve set hele aleve clock so I can see if 
there’s any truth in that early bird story.” 


If it be true, as the press agents hint, 
that the movies are looking for novelties, 
why doesn’t one of them get out “a gripping 
drama” in which the, heroine is not forced 
into a loveless marriage in order to save 
her father from ruin? 


“Would we .could for once take a 
lesson from the Americans and lynch 
a few of the bureaucrats who seem 
to have nothing better to do than to 
think out ever more impossible regu- 
lations regarding the requirements 
of our stomachs,” 

— The Tagliche Rundschau., 


It’s funny how little things slip our mind. 
Was it last week, or the week before, that- 
New York strung up those ten Cold-Storage 
men? 

When Lloyd George turned down the peace 
advances of the Central Powers, Americans 
felt almost complimented. It was so like 
the reply of our beloved John Paul Jones to 
the captain of H. M. S. Serapis: “Struck? 


1» 


I haven’t yet begun to fight! 

The larger the car, writes an automobile 
dealer in a helpful mood, the more expensive 
it is to start it and stop it. Naturafly, the 
pedestrian will not be unreasonable after 


this. 
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A Blanket Pass 


The writer’s youth was spent in a small 


.town on the Ohio River, where theatre 


going to the Stock Companies which fre- 
quented the place was in great vogue among 
the younger set. 

The town was billed for the Blackton 
Stock Co. in the “French Spy.” This per- 
formance was preceded by a lot of pyro- 
technic display and red lights. 

After frugal saving for a week prior to 
this time, on the night of the performance 
our combined fund only amounted to fifteen 
cents, the price of one admission to the 
“Chicken Coop.” 

After a conference, we resolved that my 
brother should go in, s¢e one act, get the pass 
check and hand it over to me with a synopsis 
of the first act. In this way we intended to 
alternate until the show was out. He ful- 
filled his part of the agreement and I got 
the pass and went in. But when my time 
to come out arrived, I forgot he was waiting 
outside until the third act was through, 
and as my brother had sent up word what he 
would do to me when I did come out, I 
resolved to get the game along with the 
blame and trust to fleetness of foot to beat 
him home. This I did when the show was 
over. I did not stop to give hit the synopsis 
either. — Blaine Gray, Deiroit, Mich. 


i 
Choir Celestial 


I am a very dignified English woman, or 
was until a month ago. 

About two weeks after my arrival in the 
United States, I was asked by a clergyman 
of a certain Episcopal church if I would 
undertake the practising of the choir boys, 
as the organist was sick. I was only too 
delighted to be of any assistance, and besides, 
they looked such “nice quiet boys.” 

Before the practice began, to make the 
boys feel more comfortable with their 
strange teacher, I offered to play any game 
they cared to choose, with them, if they 
did theit work satisfactorily. Needless to 
say, all went fine. 

“Now boys, El am ready for the game, 
what shall it be?” 

They whispered. in a bunch for a few 
seconds then the youngest asked me to 
bend down on my knees. “1 felt a trifle 
bewildered, but there was my promise, so 
down I went on the floor. I had no sooner 





done so than one and all began playing 
“leap-frog” over my back. I screamed 
with horror and fright, but it made no differ- 
ence; the louder I screamed, the more fierce 
flew the game and those “nice quiet boys” 
kept me there for quite ten minutes — it felt 
forty — when luckily for me the Dean came 
into the room to see how the practice was 
going on. I felt terribly embarrassed, but the 
good man helped me out by saying; “Ah, 
I see, Madame; you are ‘stooping to con- 
quer.’ ” 

I got my hat and coat and hurried out of 
that room without even saying good-bye. 

Those nice quiet American choir boys 
haunt my dreams still. — Mrs. W. Cookson. 


—~—f— 
A Glass Heart 


I’m not a real live genuine hobo, but 
I’ve often beat freights mostly seeking work. 
I’ve been some wanderer and now I cannot 
just remember how I got to certain places 
and where I went when I left them. I’ve 
done many things I like to remember and 
some I’d like to forget. Heére’s one I remem- 
ber well. I got ditched one day and wan- 
dered into a cornfield to get my dinner. 
I found thé hoboes’ den and an old fellow 
sitting there boiling his corn on the cob. 
I said to him, “This is some cornfield eh?” 
but he did not answer. “I’m the guy that put 
the ‘C’ in corn,” I said; and then he spoke. 

“Say young fellow,” he said, “are you 
trying to make me laugh?” and I nodded. 
“Well, just you cut that out,” he said, “‘if 
I was to laugh it would kill me. I’ve got 
a glass heart and must be careful.” Then 
he gently tapped his left side saying, “the 
only one in existence,” Then I knew he 
must be daffy and I had heard that people 
that way should not be contradicted, so 
while my dinner was cooking I tried to 
humor him. 

“Are your blood vessels made of glass?” 
I asked, and he ‘looked much surprised. 
He said, “say, young fellow, are you crazy? 
How could i walk or move my arms if my 
veins were glass? They’d break and I'd 
bleed to death.” I said I thought they 
might be flexible. “Who ever heard of 
flexible,glass?” he shouted, and I told him 
I had heard of such a thing. Gelatine or 
isinglass was mixed with glass in the making, 
and some glass was really flexible. He 
said, “That sounds reasonable and I know 
what isinglass is made of. A man is what 
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he eats so I'll eat lots of it.” Then he 
leaned a little towards me and whispered 
“They get it out of cows’ horns.” He got 
up very carefully and walked away. About 
twenty yards off he turned and shouted 
“Young fellow, I’m pleased I met you; 
I'll eat nothing else but what I told you; 
then my heart will be flexible and I'll live 


forever.” — Z. A. 


American Tact Abroad 


While traveling through Europe with a 
chum of mine on a pleasure and sight-seeing 
trip before this present war, we made our 
headquarters at one of the big cities, and 
from there we took side trips to other cities, 
While visiting one of these cities, we spent 
the day sightseeing. At about six o'clock 
in the evening, we decided it was about time 
we proceeded to’ the depot to take our 
train back to the city where we made our 
headquarters. 

Being a long distance from the depot, 
we decided to take a cab. So seeing one close 
by, we hailed the driver, but to our dismay, 
he could not understand us. We tried hard. 
It was useless. 

Finally a happy idea struck me, and turning 
to my chum I said, “I think I can make him 
understand very plainly that we wish to 
go to the depot. Now, you make a noise 
like -a locomotive and I will make a noise 
like a whistle.” ‘A very good idea,” said my 
friend, “I got to give you credit, for using 
your head.” Of course, my head and chest 
began to swell at the compliment. Well, 
we started to put my idea in operation. My 
chum started to choo-choo-choo and move 
his arms to and fro like a driving-arm of a 
locomotive and shunt his feet along for a few 
yards. I started to jmake believe that 
I had a cord of the whistle in my hand and 
was pulling it. At the same time, I kept 
hooting like a locomotive whistle ‘‘Whoo- 
whoo-whoo-hoo.” 

After we both performed our stunt several 
minutes, the cabman started to smile and 
nod his head and beckon us to step into the 
cab. We felt proud that we had made him 
understand so easily. 

““T got to hand it to you,” said my chum 
“for using your head,” After riding about 
for half an ‘hour we came to a stop and to 
our amazement, instead of the depot, he had 
driven us to the lunatit asylum. 


~— A Traveller. 































































































































~The Four Corners of 
By Benjamin Dé Casseres 
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The, corners of New York are door-knobs 
that. open up to the eye the long vestibule 
of the streets, which end, in whatever direction 
you follow them, at a river. 

There are corners that are as quiet as 
thought, which point down streets that 
we are sure must be inhabited by students 
and recluses and astronomers or cabalistic 
brotherhoods who entertain behind closed 
shutters strange men from the East. 

There are corners that swirl and toss with 
human spray — blatant corners, where the 
sunlight itself seems to honk-honk in unison 
with the automobiles; a giant maze of humans, 
who seem literally to pass through one another 
in their scurry like fourth dimensional beings; 
corners where the human will bites and gnaws 
its way from gutter to gutter. 

There are corners, west side, east side, 
that are, day and night, sentinel posts for 
criminals and the ferret-eyed gentry of 
the underworld — that vast and fascinating 
region of New York which has left us the 
‘only land of romance now that. war has lost 
_its glamour; that Prester John Land still 
breedy with tales to make the eyes pop in 
the telling and fill the ear with resonances 
of that glorious Italy of cut-throats.and slit- 
purses; these corners have forever the 
finger on the lips; above the frosted glass of 
its four barrooms eyes, eyes, eyes, gray 
eyes and black eyes — come to mere points 
and slits through years of peering — sweep 
the horizons for “drunks” and “bulls.” 

At the corner of Broadway and Wail, 
there is a giant Golden Calf. Of course you 
can’t see it by looking; you must see it by 
seeing. It is built of the dreams and thoughts 
and instincts of the great tide of shades 
that beat around the reefs of brick and 
granite that raise their ironical heads to 
the sun. 

Broadway and Wall is a great gout of 
life, a vast but compact spectacle of the 
Primal Instinct — the lust for the goods of 
the world. It is the Klondike of the East, 
the Golconda of the West, the trysting 
place of Prince Fortunatus with his bravos. 

This democratic mob, that the headstones 
in Old Trinity look out upop in such graven 
irony, inspires one with ,the pathos of life. 
For in the faces of these people is the sickly 
fear of “being done” the foreordained despair 
of those who dig for gold. 

There is about the corner of Broadway 
and Wall something of the fascination of 
funerals. 

Fifth avenue and Twenty-third street! 
The Flatiron corner, where skirts never 
cease from troubling and the Old Adam 
never! is at rest! Here is something of the 
healthystang of life. The flow of people is 
healthier than down below; there is a merrier 
spark in the eye, more vision and less of 
visions; the faces here have horizons, and 
the Will-to-Live, if it marches with slower 
pace,-seems surer of its tread, as though a 





had whispered, at this corner “Keep your 
eye fixed on me.” 

Here is a sense of the enormous, the inde- 
fatigable, the artistic, the vistas of a Parisian 
place. The Metropolitan Tower, the prow 
of the Flatiron, Diana, the sages frozen 
in marble that adorn a great court of justice, 
a church whose architecture is a memorial 
to pagan grandeur, a fountain that sings 
its buried song to the birds in the trees over 
its head, the fantastic beings who are trying 
to redeem a beautiful wayward humanity 
from the summit of a soapbox, the shops 
of Broadway that show the poor the stupidity 
of their poverty — why should we not call 
this corner, where Diana salutes the subway, 
the Corner of Mysterious—Distances? 

Humanity at this corner bears about it 
something of the fugacity of Eternity. 

Pleasure — fundamental and primitive, life- 
giving and eternal pleasure — is essentially 
Greek. India taught us the sublimities of 
thought; Greece gave us the religion of 
Pleasure, the superb gesture of disdain in 
front of the grave, the worship of Laughter 
and the Senses. Forty-second street and 
Broadway is Greek, pagan, 
It is a heart that pumps with the clangor 
of a hundred golden tocsins. It is the 
Ultima Thule of West, East, North and 
South. It is the corner — mad, riant, clan- 
gorous corner — of Perpetual Holidays. To 
“Billy Sunday” and the sacred buzzards 
of puritanical culture, it is Sin. To the 
healthy mortal, not over-moral, not too 
good, hot too unhuman, it is the way of 








NAL WATTERS 
. “The Browns phoned they're coming in to 
lunch, That makes five times in two weeks. 
What shall we serve them?” 

“Sure—ma’am—and a sponge cake would 
be appropriate.” 


full-blooded. ° 














forgetfulness and the crossroads to pleasant ~~ 
memories. 

Avaunt! Neros of morality and Caligulas 
of prudery! Here is the mountebank, the 
play, rich and rare wine, food that would 
surfeit Gargantua, laughter and song that 
drowns the night in its mountainous billows, 
puts beads and bubbles in the eye of man 
and woman. This corner is paved with the 
skulls of the brave and the bones of those 
who loved life well but not wisely — as the 
great god Pan intended us to love it. 

Here, on this corner, which bays and calls 
in a thousand directions, humanity cuts 
loose and sheds its idealism like a hair shirt. 
Freshness, expectancy and joy light up the 
faces after nightfall of those who tread these 
stones. The Great White Way is the golden 
shield of the people as they flee Numb- 
skull “Thou Shalt Not” and the old hag 
Care. Puck and Falstaff are here on this 
terrace of the House of Pleasure; and Rabelais 
and young d’Artagnan and Petronius and 
Robin Hood, if you like, and Scaramouch 
and Thais, and Ajax Smith, billionnaire 
lumber king from the far Northland who has 
come™to Forty-second and Broadway in a 
limousine to be human and _ terpsichorean, 
and so forth. 

It is the corner where all roads lead to the . 
elemental virtue — pleasure. 

But still sanother corner. Bowery and 
Houston at six o’clock in the evening. This 
is the corner of Care. A great bat voleads its 
wings here —wings which shut out the 
stars. It is, Drudgery. Humanity is going 
home — eastward —en masse. It is a 
surge of strangled sighs and laughter that 
rings against the iron girders of the ‘L’ 
like the fall of counterfeit quarters on wooden 
tables. It is the corner of the revolution, for 
these brains have harbored strange chimeras 
before they were encased in skulls. 

Bowery and Houston at six in the evening 
is a dangerous corner. These thousands of 
men and women who go east bring not peace, 
but a sword. Those bat wings shall become 
wings of fire some day,, and these untongued 
masses of flesh and blood shall begin their 
march toward the far Meccas of their dreams. 

The Bowery and Houston is the Corner of 
To-morrow. 





Which ? 

Visitinc Curate: ‘Willie, everything you + 
do is either for God or. for Satan). Think of 
that, my boy, every time you choose.” 

Witur: “When Dad says I can take my 
choice between a ‘spanking and going ‘to 
bed without supper which side is Satan on?” 

‘I see that Professor Pickering of Harvard 
claims that he could talk with Mars if he 
had $10,000,000.” 

“T don’t doubt it. Almost every woman 
in the world would go to any lengths to 
talk to a man with $10,000,000.” 

*Here’s a sensible man! He hag attacked 
the high cost of living by demonstrating the 
edibility. of grasshoppers and other insects. 
That’s what I call — Here! ‘Here! Help! 
Murder! Send for the waiter!” 

‘“What’s wrong?” 

“There’s a fly in my soup!” 
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Rasputin, the Friar, 
The Plotter so dire, 
Who held the Tzar’s court ‘neath his 
sway 
‘Is now, we believe, a 
Cold corpse in the Neva, 
(The Neva’s darn cold, by the way.) 


A steel firm in Britain 
Has stirred things a, bit in 
Our circles of trade, for it’s clear 
Their calm proposition’s 
To make our munitions 
Much cheaper than we do, right here. 


The world is still fighting 
And peace, at the writing, 

Seems very much “Statu in quo,” 
(Thank Heaven, our knowledge , 
Of Latin in college, 

At last can be brought out to show.) 


That growth is controlled by 
A gland, we are told by 

The sdjentists; also they. state 
That folks wlfo were cheated 
In height may be treated 

And grow to be seven feet eight ! 


THE NEWS IN RIME 


Drawings By MERLE JOHNSON 





A diet squad’s proving 
That one can keep moving 
On two bits per diem for food; 
But if, through sheer science, 

We get to be giants, 


Two bits won’t feed much of a brood. 


Yes, Art is a bringer 
Of coin, when the singer 


McCormack buysRembrandts and such; 


The papers inform us 
The price is enormous, 


But paid for in notes, pretty much. 


The Auto Show’s ended, 
But wasn’t it splendid 
To see all those cars in a clump? 
All shiny and noble, 
From Saxon to Doble 
And not a horn making you jump! 








The “Leak” row still ‘rages 

And Congress engages 

In “probes” that get nowhere at all, 
While Tom Lawson sputters 
With brimstone, and utters 

Hot vitriol, gases and gall ? 





The Ball-Players’ Union 
Held careful communion 

And said,“ We're a down-trodden crew! 
We'll strike !”— But don’t worry, 
When April clouds scurry 


They'll all be again upon view. 


That murder in Philly 
Was certainly thrilly, 
Dramatic and lurid enough; 
An “Unwritten law” case, 
A sort of a Thaw Case, 
— Straight fourteen reel tragedy stuff. 


New York’s had a pleasant 
Post-Christmastime present. 
John D. has donated a park; 
These mid-winter breezes 
Cause snuffles and sneezes 
— And that’s our concluding remark. 









































Persons REPRESENTED: 


Voupemar, An Artist A Young 
Nina, His Wife Yao 
A richly furnished room. VoupdEeMaR its 
lying ow the couch, smoking. una, sitting 
in an arm-chair, is lazily turning the pages 
of a magazine.). 


Sue. Voldemar! 
He. What? © 
Sue. “What!” Last year you wouid 


have said, “What, my dearest?” or “What, 
my darling?” and now you say, “What, 
What!” (mimicking.) 

He. Oh, you shouldn’t try to pick a 
quarrel like this!. Last year I had to convince 
you of my love, by each and every word 
I uttered, while now that is not necessary. 
Now it is self understood — 

Sue. Self understood! Why is it self 
understood?. Last year I was a year younger, 
twelve months, 365 
younger! Then I knew, even without your 
saying it, that you loved me. Everybody 
loved me. And now, perhaps, I’ve grown so 
ugly that it is disgusting to look at me? 
Tell me, do you love me? 

He. Of course, it is not ‘disgusting to 
look at you; and I love you. 

Sue. How did you say that? 

He. I said just what I thought. 

Sue. No, that isn’t the point. Last year 
you spoke this same phrase differently. 
How much feeling there was in it! What 
melody! ‘When you said for the first time, 
“T love you,” I thought that I would die 
for joy. How sad it is that everything 
passes, and all that’s gone is dead and 
buried. It seémed to me that the bliss of 
our love would last forever, and now — there 
you are, smoking and saying so coldly and 
offensively the same words-you used to say 
in such a voice—in such a voice — that 
I can’t forget it to this very hour. What a 
wonderful time that was! If I had known 
it would pass so quickly—Oh, I would 
never have consented, under any circum- 
stances, to be your wife. 

He (sits up). Oh, my dear, that is all 
childishness; we must:be more serious — 

Sue (goes over to him and sits down). Tell 
me as you used to, exactly as you used to, 
that you love me. Tell it to me! I feel 
lonesome; I feel so lonesome, Voldemar! 

He. Listen, you are talking like a child. 
Be sensible. Can we pass our whole life in 
nothing but heart effusions? Let me explain 

\the situation to you. Before the wedding a 
young man is trying with all his might to 
win the heart of the girl he loves. He employs 
all sorts of tricks. But after the wedding 
the serious cares come to the front. The 
husband must work to support his wife and 
children. There is no longer any room for 
foolish tenderness. What tenderness can 
there be when starvation and’ cold stare one 


days—a whole age 


jcalm— and that’s all. 





we 


~The First Storm 
A. Comedy 
Adapted from the Russian by Herman Bernstein 


in One 


in the face; when one hears the wife’s re- 
proaches, the cries of the children — 

SHE (interrupting him). But we, we are 
secure; we are provided for. Our parents — 

He (correcting himself.) That’s true! But 
don’t interrupt me. 
say it frankly —I am not a bad husband. 
And that evening when you said “ Yes’uto 
me, I was beside myself with happiness. 
I could. not believe that you would be mine, 
that you would be here all the time, near me. 
This thought alone filled my heart with 
unearthly bliss. Now, it has happened. 
You are here, with me. And I—I am 
that at 
times — at times I feel even lonesome with 
you. I often ask myself: ‘Why? Has 
she grown ugly? No, on the contrary, I 
have now discovered in her eyes a certain 
expression which I had not noticed before, 
and which I like immensely. Has her 
character proved to be disagreeable? No, 
she is gentle as an angel. What is it, then?” 
I often ask myself. ‘“‘Is it perhaps because 
my wife is so virtuous?’’ Virtue is beautiful, 
beyond doubt; but it should not become 
tiresome, Do you understand? You are 
amiability itself, but, excuse me, you must 
not — how shall I express it? — you must not 


I, for instance — I'l 


I confess 





Act 


7° atta, mmm) 





carry things to extremes. Here, for instance, 
our dear countess is arranging a performance, 
She asked me to present some charades, 
and I—I.am even afraid to confess it to 
You have 
You think 
that a husband and wife are two doves that 


All they should 


forever. 


you — I have promised to do it. 


queer views upon such matters. 


need nothing and nobody. 
do is gaze into each other’s eyes 
But people grow tired of everything, even 
of such beautiful eyes:as yours, 

Sue. | think that husband ‘and 
should be kind and attentive to each other; 
that’s what | think, while you — 

Don’t forget that 


wife 


HE (interrupting her). 
we are no longer. a newly married couple. 
The honeymoon is over, and now the time 
has come for us to be friends, comrades. 

Sue. What! I am no lonzer your dear 
wife, your darling, your little dove. I am 
your friend, your comrade, like that red- 
headed man who was here yesterday, who 
covered the floors with his nasty cigarettes 
who laughed so loudly and clapped you on 
the shoulder! 

He. Oh,.what’s the matter with you? 
Please try to understand me. I can’t kneel 
before you from morning till night, can I? 
I should have to die of hunger. I can’t 
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te 
-— Drawn by Julian Hess 


“ There you are smoking and talking so coldly.” 









































































3 ‘order dinner brought to me while J am 
kneeling at your feet. 

Sue. I don’t want you to eat at my 
feet on the floor, with our puppy, but that 
does not mean that I must be mistreated! 
You praised me, you did everything to please 
me. You read poetry to me for hours, you 
spoke ta me of your ideals; and to please me 
you even mastered the Vienna waltz. You 
took an interest in my. dressing room, and 
now you speak to me curtly and coldly, 
without any adjectives. The Vienna Waltz 
is forgotten; not a word is mentioned about 
about ideals; and instead of this I 
““Nowadays —in this prosaic age of 


poetry, 
hear: 
ours—” For days you do not even give 
me a single look, and I if were to dress myself 
in rags, ll burn 
all my dresses, every one of them! I'll burn 
them, I’ll throw them 
out, and I will wear black dresses and gingham 
aprons. There! (walks back and forth quickly). 

He. -Don’t be angry, you'll get a head- 
ache — don’t. (He goes over to her and tries 
to caress her on the head). 

Sue. Go away; go away from me; I 
don’t want it! 

He (embracing her). 
are! 


you would not notice it. 


I’ll give them away, 


How capricious you 
You are a little fool, that’s all. You 
did not understand me. Well, what do you 
want? 

Sue. I want you to treat me so that I 
shall not think you have ceased loving me. 
That’s what I want. Speak to me softly, 
tenderly; read poetry to me; talk to me about 
good and evil, about emotions, about beauty, 


as you used to do, Pay me compliments, 
sometimes — 
He. That’s fine! A husband paying com- 


pliments to his wife! 

Sue. What then? Is it better that a 
stranger should pay her compliments? 

He. A stranger! Ill allow no one to be 
impertinent to you. 

Sue. Why impertinent? 
pliments impertinent? Any 
pay me the same compliments. 

He (composing himself, sits down on the 


Were your com- 
stranger may 


couch). But then, there’s nobody to pay 
them to you. No one comes to see us, and 
we don’t go visiting anywhere. You and lI 


represent an old pastoral idyl. It is impos- 
sible for anyone to begin to court you 
now. 

Sue (After a brief silence, with sad irony): 
I have decided to put an end to our idyl. 
I see you are one of those people who take 
love and devotion as their due tribute. The 
more they are loved the less they appreciate 
it. But such people forget that in reality 
they are insignificant pigmies, that they 
become giants only “in ‘our imagination; 
only by the light of our love do they assume 
the images of fascinating heroes — 

He. Oh, how you’ve started to’talk! 

Sue (with increasing force). Yes. You 
are surprised that I have started to talk. 
Do you think that I have no ideas in my 
head, no feelings inemy heart? I was timid, 
because I considered you above the ordinary 
in mind, in, talent,.dm everything. 
silent. It pleased me to hide myself in your 
shade. I was glad.to’let you shine alone 
everywhere. I was satisfied with the con- 
sciousness that I was loved by this gifted 


I was 
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The Young Lady Across the Way ~ 


By Harry J. Westerman 
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We asked the young lady across the way what she thought of the editor as a stylist 
and she said she’d never seen him with his best clothes on. 


SO UU LU MMMM TT LMM TIA 


artist. All my best yearnings, all’the gifts 
with which nature has endowed me, I was 
ready to sacrifice them all for your sake. 
I wanted to create a tranquil, peaceful life 
for you, in which only your talents could 
develop. But you have not understood me. 
You thought that I was a colorless woman. 
You are surprised to hear me talk like this. 
You’ve grown tired of your idyllic life — 
well, it shall be no more! 

He. Oh, dearest, dearest, don’t speak 
like this! Youvare mistaken if you think 
that I have ceased loving you. It was 
merely momentary. It will pass. It has 
passed already (embraces her. : She frees 
herself from his embrace quietly but resolutely, 


goes over to the dressing table, seats herself 
before the mirror, and begins to examine calmly 
the various things upon the table). 

He (Coming over to her). What are you 


doing? 
Sue. Don’t touch me! Leave me alone! 
He. What is this? 


Sue (Calmly). This? This is for the per- 
formance of the countess. I am going to 
take part in it. 


He. You, too? 

Sue. Yes. 

He. What part will you take? Can you 
do it? Have you really promised.to do it? 

See. Yes, I can and will doit. Am I 


(Rantinued ta ange 24) 
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DONY GLAME THE SENATOR, ALTOGETHER. 
HIS CONSTITUENCY “DONT PORGET ¢ 
TO BRING HOME OUR SHARE OF 
THE BACON, SENATOR " 
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At Home and Abroad 


FATHER TIME “LEAVE tT To ME 
UNCLE, ‘Le GET VILLA" 





—Drawn by W. C. Morris 
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Of course you know that in modern 
comedy, the heroine invariably goes to the 
rooms of her non-husband, at midnight, 
in “full evening dress.” Usually she has 
nothing on earth to do all day, but sit on 
gold chairs, twiddle her thumbs, and emit 
epigrams, but she never finds any time for 
a visit to non-husband’s apartment, except 
at midnight. That is all so stereotyped, 
that we have almost ceased to notice it. 
We expect it. That visit is one of the per- 
quisites of the midnight hour. In fact, 
whenever we note on the programme that 
the “time” of a certain scene is midnight, 
we are perfectly certain that the dear little 
heroine is about to make her popular noctur- 
nal visit. 

7 * * 

Therefore, I unhesitatingly set down sheer 
unconventionality, as far as one of its epi- 
sodes goes, for “Gamblers All” which has 
gambolled away from Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre. The heroine visits the smoking 
room of the infamous money lender’s flat, 
knowing full well that he is ardently in love 
with her, and the hour is Not midnight. 
They do Not wear evening dress. It is not 
a bit incriminating. Nobody hides behind a 
screen. Nobody breaks in upon a clandestine 
love incident with a sinister “‘ Peek-a-boo!” 
“Gamblers All” which has been persistently 
obvious, and egregiously early-English up 
to that precise moment, avoids the demand 
of the midnight hour. 

* * + 

The play is one of those curious affairs 
in which all the characters are fearfully 
“bong-tong,” but notoriously foolish. The 
wife loves her cards,.and the husband who 
can turn any -deal on the Stock Exchange 
is not sufficiently astute to discover the 
“fly in the butter.” He thinks that his dear 
one patronizes “musicales,” and so she has 
her swing. In the almost-big, or at least 
would-be-big scene, there is a raid on a 
swagger gambling house. The husband, 
unaware of the character of the resort (he 
is so astute!) is waiting to take his dear one 
home when the officers of the law enter, 
and they are all caught like the proverbial 
rats in. the proverbial trap. The astute 
gentleman then reafizes where he is. 

* a : 

After that, the play drifts away from cards 
and “sich-like,” to ‘the connubial misery 
of the twain. It is.then we discover that a 
perfectly good-looking lover who had re- 
spectable gray hair, and who knew how to 
wear evening dress in.an unworried manner, 
was after all, nothing but a money lender. 
As a rule, the stage money lender is rather 
a comedy person with abominable behavior. 
This time, he was what Sarah Jane would 
call “every inch a gentleman.” 

So you see, “Gamblers All” has some 
points to emphasize. They may be negative 
—in fact they are négative — but they are 
worth mentioning. 

ots * . \ 

The company was very English, but not 
particularly London. Still, it contained 
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some capable people. I like Miss Muriel 
Starr, except in the moments when she 
endeavored to “emote.” She is a tranquil 
person with a pleasant enunciation, but she 
is not an emotress. John Miltern played 




















His 


“with dignity.” 
dignity amounted almost to a disease that 


her non-husband 
needed treatment. A pretty little girl called 
Mona Hungerford was a “comedy juvenile,” 
as earnestly as though that sort of réle were 
in vogue to-day. Ronald Squire, and Arthur 
Chesney were interesting. As for the rest, 
they may be noted*as “others in the cast 
ere —”” ~ 

Mr. Percy Burton did not “present,” or 
“offer” this play... He “submitted” it, 
which was surely rather careless of him. 
As a matter of fact, the submission belonged 
to the audience rather than to Mr. Burton. 
Why is it that managers do not “release” 
plays nowadays? The word is so excellent 
that I don’t think the films should be allowed 
to monopolize it. I would also suggest the 
phrase “let loose” as very apt. “Mr. 
So-and-So lets loose Such-and-Such a play” 
would be delightful. 

. * * 

I never did believe in the good old days. 
I consider that they were dreadfully over- 
rated. We have simply haloed them with 
the alleged glamor of the past, and as they 
are something that we cannot possibly argue 
about, we like to dally with them. 

Miss Julia Arthur’s production of William 
Lindsey’s “Seremonda” at the Criterion 
Theatre, recalls the good old days. We 
were more ingenuous, less keenly interested 
in getting our “money’s worth,” and very 
much less censorious in those good old days. 
Perhaps — I say perhaps, and I italicize it — 
we might have enjoyed “Seremonda”’ in 
those purple years of the long-ago when we 
were so frightfully young! 

+ + * 


The piece was a romance. That was 
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apparent, because all the characters spoke 
as no human beings could conceivably have 
spoken. When one gentleman queried: 
“Fair Seremonda, what thought you of her?” 
I knew at once that it was a romance. Also 
that it “breathed poetry.” Of course’ it 
did. It breathed it heavily, and even ster- 
torously. The beautiful_heroine was the wife 
of a pestiferous count who had killed her 
original bridegroom. She hated him, and 
he loved her, as men wil! under such cir- 
cumstances. This Fair One with the Golden 
Locks bestows her affections upon a trou- 
badour called. Guilhem. The fact that he 
was called Guilhem does not really matter, 
but my programme is before me, and I 


may as well use it. 
» ” * 





After sitting around in “great halls,” 
and “tiring rooms” and “Gardens” and 
other twelfth-century luxuries, we are deftly 
led to the denouément. The troubadour sings 
a-love song (not written by Mr. Jerome 
Kern) to the Fair One, and instantly all the 
fat is in the fire. (That phrase, 1 may say, 
is mine, and does not belong to the poetic 
Mr. Lindsey.) The vicious husband ups and 
fights with, poor Guilhem, whom he kills. 
Then they all sit down to dinner at a nice 
long table in full view of the audience. 
Seremonda says she is not hungry, and that 
seems to. anger the pestiferous one, In a 
gold dish, he has a dainty,little repast for 
her. He tells her what it is. It is her lover’s 
heart. Actually that. He does not say 
whether it is'@ la Newburg, or a la maitre 
d@’hotel. The poor girl is-naturally so “‘moith- 
ered” at the awful food she is expected 
to assimilate, that she rises from the table, 
‘pushes her lissome body through a grilled 


gate, leaps into the sea, and is no more. 
» * * 


” 


It was like Sardou with all the “pep 
eliminated. It was de-alcoHolized melodrama. 
The most interesting character, to my mind, 
was a vassal whose tongue had been cut out. 
He was therefore consistently silent, and 
most restful. While all the others spoke 
“romantic” lines, in more or less classical 
English, this youth merely looked at them, 
or gesticulated. Miss Arthur herself is still 
an actress of distinction and power. There 
are many roles that she could play most 
artistically. She did all she could for “Sere- 
monda” but there was little to do. She 
staged it extremely well, and supplied it with 
all the “atmosphere” available. But in 
Forty-Fourth Street. there is not very’ much 
twelfth century “atmosphere” on tap. 


—e— 


Fashions are restless things, ever changing. 
Sooner or later it will again be necessary for 
women to gather up their skirts at a muddy 
crossing. Now, they may pass through 
even a snowdrift, unscathed. 





The question of one-cent postage is again 
to the fore. It is cheaper, of course; but there 
is some satisfaction in being able to teil 
the advertisements from the letters at 4 giance. 
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An Opportunity for Stand-Patriots 











REPAREDNESS is not solely a poor man’s game. 

It is on so vast a scale that the rich man as well 

as the poor man may hope for opportunity to serve 

his country and make sacrifices for it. Strong for 

Preparedness and National Defence, many an affluent 

patriot has found himself too old to shoulder a rifle 

or to dig a trench, or even to march in a Preparedness 

Parade, and for all such unfortunates, there is relief 
and inspiration in the news from over seas. 


Great Britain, it seems, will not return to private - 


ownership of railways at the conclusion of the war. 
Now, if public ownership and operation of railways 
are necessary to a state of military preparedness in 
Britain, relatively a small area, ‘how indispensably 
necessary must public ownership and operation of 
railways be to military Preparedness in the United 
States. Here, then, is the trumpet call for which so 
many’ patriots have been waiting; waiting, perhaps, 
without realizing it. Preparedness cannot be achieved 
by soldiering alone. Holders of large blocks of railway 
stocks will be as eager, we know, to pledge their 
securities to their country as poorer patriots are to 


pledge their lives. 


It is a glorious opportunity; elderly Stand-patters 
who in Fifth Avenue club windows, or the wheel-chairs 
of Palm Beach, have bemoaned their physical unfit- 
ness to drill, hike and dig ttenches, now see that true 
. Preparedness is big enough and broad enough to give 


all hands a chance; all a duty; and that no old man, : 


simply because he happens to be rich and conservative, 
need feel out of it. If he’‘may not die for his country — 
and he envies his younger and poorer compatriots that 
privilege — true Preparedness will give him a noble 
role of unselfish service. True Preparedness levels all 
ranks — the poor patriot is no better than the rich. 

But let the government drop a hint that public 
ownership of railways is vitally necessary to Prepared- 
hess, and any number of private secretaries will be 
called in to take this memorandum: “I only regret 
that I have but one block of stock to give to my 
country. Dictated but not read. Enc.” 


nll 


As to Leaks 


© 'patron of Wall Street, be he “small investor” 
or large, can feign indifference on the subject of 


leaks. To the stock-gambling trade,’ as well as to 


that of the plumber and gas-fitter, leaks are an im- 
portant factor in the day’s work and the year’s profit. 
Imagine, if you can, an absolutely leakless Wall 
Street. But no!—there are strains to which not 
even the most elastic imaginations should be put. 
Abolish leaks, and there would be no quiet tips. Do 
away with quiet tips, and there would be no inside 
information. Destroy inside information, or the stock- 
gambler’s faith in it, which amounts to the same thing, 
and you shake the very foundations of Wall Street. 


Most leaks, alas, are nothing of the sort. Most tips 
are jests, and not merry ones. Experience teaches 
that in nearly every case inside information is the most 
expensive luxury a dabbler in Wall Street can possess. 
These truths, however, can never act as kill-joys while 
hope springs eternal in the human breast, and gulli- 
bility springs with it. 

There is a disposition to speak of the peace-note 
leak as a “crime,” but from the stock-gambler’s 
standpoint, those leaks only are crimes which he 
himself isn’t in on. Wall Street, we fear, is full of 
“‘criminals.” And many a ticker-worshipper breathes 
fervently the prayer: ‘Give us this day our daily leak.” 


— 





EPIGRAMS 


By Israel Zangwill 
EUROPE IN 1916 





The world bloodily-minded, 
The Church dead or polluted, 

The blind leading the blinded, : 
And the deaf dragging the muted. 


THE ORACLE 





Of yore he gave the followers he followed 


Answers.* 
They asked no questions, but they simply 
swallowed 
Answers. 
But now with questions surging like a sea, 
While rival dooms and eras strive to be, 
And all Man’s future is dubiety, 
Death calls, Grief cries, Faith asks, 
Hope begs—and he 
ANSWERS! 


* It will be remembered that Lord Northcliffe commenced 
his eareer as the editor of a paper called “‘ Answers.” 


























— Drawn by Julian Hess 
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In the European Jungle 








Things To Think About In Idle Moments 


TRY THEM IN YOURS 


By Ralph Barton 
































Dutt Situation: A half hour’s journey 
in the subway. 

Remepy: Single out all the men on the 
opposite seat who are wearing derby hats. 
Disregard the brims of the hats and imagine 
the crowns to be the tops of the wearers’ 
heads. 





Dutt Sriruation: A doctor’s or dentist’s 
waiting-room. ; 

Remepy: Reassort (in your mind’s eye) 
the hair and beards of the other people who 
are waiting. A beard or a transformation 
may be tried on everybody in the room 
before it is returned to its owner. 








Dutt Situation: The second act of a 
tiresome play. ° 

Remepy: Picture yourself as vividly as 
possible through each move you would make 
if, just as the peripeteia is beginning, you 
were to calmly rise in your place, walk down 
the aisle, climb to the stage, brush the 
actors aside and say to the audience, “‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen: There is a lady sitting next 
me in L 13 who insists upon pressing my 
foot with hers under the seat. I won’t 
have it and I wish you’d make her stop.” 


Dutt Situation: In a taxi-cab alone. 

Remepy (and the only known/way of en- 
joying watching the taximeter’s tariff indi- 
cator multiply): Fancy yourself imprisoned in 
a hut in a cannibal country which is subject 
to earthquakes. You are wondering, when 
you are to be eaten. The head of the chief- 
tain’s lovely daughter (the taximeter) sud- 
denly appears at the window and lets you 
know by winking her charming right eye 
(the tariff indicator) that she intends-to see 
you through your trouble. 











Dutt Srrvation: The third morning after 
you have resolved to take a brisk walk 
before -breakfast every morning, when the 
monotony of square streets and square 
houses is beginning to be felt. 

Remepy: Choose a route which leads you 
past subway entrances and imagine each 
hurrier-to-work dressed as Harlequin. (If 
you are sufficiently serious about Rubens 
and the Greeks, omit the costume.) 





Dutt Situation: In’ a movie, waiting 
through six thousand feet of film to see 
the comedy you came in for. 

Remepy: Let your eye take in the whole 
room instead of only the screen. Imagine 
the film actors flesh and blood; great giants 
‘‘emoting”? about just beyond the heads of 
the ordinary folk in froit of you. 
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Speedy Lessons on Speedy 


Subjects 
II. Thé Chorus 


Gather around me, children, and we shall 
learn something about the chorus. Stop 
imitating a cheap imitation of Pavlowa, 
Gwendolyn; and you, Cuthbert, quit sim- 
pering at her in that perfectly ridiculous 
manner. You are both young enough to 
know better — or less. 

As I was saying, the original function of 
the chorus among the ancient Greeks was 
to comment on the action of the play and 
to sing. To-day they do néither. Why 
don’t they? That’s an impertinent question, 
Diana, but if you will desist powdering your 
nose for one precious minute, I shall try to 
explain. They cannot comment on the action 
of a musical comedy because there isn’t 
any. What passes for it is just noise. To 
this*a chorus is supposed to add, principally 
by entrances, exits and business. of laughing. 

That little girl. is waving her hand fran- 
tically. Why don’. they sing? Ah, they 
try, Josephine, they try; but musical experts 
are unanimous about the result. What is 
it you wish to say, Quentin? “ You seem to 
be perspiring profusely. Father says they 
don’t have to sing? Ah, father knows, 
children. We are getting nearer and nearer 
to the real reason, warmer, as your parents 
used to say when they played peek-a-boo 
games. You see, children, the Greek choris- 
ters used to wear long, flowing robes which 
completely concealed their — stop blushing 
so furiously, Otto. They are not in style 
to-day, thank goodness — er, I mean, styles 
have changed a great deal. 

Imagine for yourself, children, the front 
row of baldheads at the Theatre of Dionysius, 
They came to be amused; didn’t they? 
And so since the ladies of the chorus wore 
long robes, they ‘had to. be entertaining 
some ‘other way —sing,. recite, dance, — 
that sort of thing. . To-day, since show girls 
are chosen for-——er—obvious reasons, — 


ut ee | 


‘Bubble, Bubble,” | 


By Elias Lieberman 


iil A 


you must not play with those opera glasses, 
Horace — it is quite unnecessary for them 
to do anything except walk up and down 
idealized gang-planks and fit into color 
schemes designed by Josef Urban. 

Are they ever promoted? How can you 
doubt. it, Alberta? Of course they are. 
Nothing in life stands still — especially a 
chorus. The girls usually marry nice, fat, 
bald, little; old millionaires and live un- 
happily ever after or at least until the hus- 
bands join the celestial glee club and leave 
substantial mundane wills. Stop sighing 
so boisterously, Clementina. One might 
think you’re envious. The class is dismissed. 


Masks 


Balzac, his biographers tell us, used to 
look stupid in order to put people at their 
ease. Most of us put people at their ease 
without half trying. To-day, however, masks 
are more useful than ever, since high pressure 
living is creating so much to conceal. For 
this purpose we may copy the tragic and 
the comic masks of the old Greeks. A later 
invention is the mask of indifference. 

The tragic mask may be usefully assumed 
by lovers when they are jilted, husbands 
when ‘they are cajoled out of big checks 
and wives when such requisitions are turned 
down. It must suggest impending ruin to 
the wearer, with a view to arousing sympathy 
in the spectator. 

Many uses exist for the comic mask. 
When your employer has told the same 
joke for the fifteenth time, it is a life saver. 
When your mortal enemy has just stepped 
on 4 favorite spiritual corn, the comic mask, 
jauntily assumed, makes him wince. A safe 
rule for its use js to put it on when you 
naturally feel otherwise. 

As for the mask of indifference, it is 
almost the exclusive possession of society. 
Much assistance may be obtained from a 





. pensable. 





A PATRON OF ART 


lorgnette whose lens is opaque. A mask 
which succeeds in creating an impression 
of one hundred per cent boredom is indis- 
To appear interested or cheerful, 
except for a purpose, is vulgar. 

“All the world’s a stage” — what are 
you made up for? 


_~p— 
Extinct Species 
“IT see that a scientist has discovered the 
remains of a woman who lived 125,000 
vears ago.” 
“‘That’s nothing. To-day I located a woman 
that makes her own bread.” 
Carranza is tottering, says a man from 
Mexico. . Perhaps it would distribute his 


weight better and give him a surer balance 
if he were to get a clean shave. 





Another argument against birth control 
is that it might ultimately cause a shortage of 
infants available for adoption by the Finley 
Shepards. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE CLOTHES-LINE 




















My word! Someone been shooting at you ?” 


“Oh. no — I’m & victim of economy, 





My wife didn’t put any moth balls in my 
winter clothes!” 
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Otiosity 

There are three representatives of otiosity 
— the Idler, the Loafer, the Bum. 

The idler is always a gentleman, (in dress 
at least). He lives on ancestral profits and 
the interest thereof. He is a dilettante, a 
connoisseur, and all his thoughts wear a 
monocle. He can talk Hegel, Venus and 
Debussy. His great protagonist was Lucifer, 
who idled his years away on Olympus studying 
the bolts and cosmic anagrams of Jupiter. 
He was finally sentenced to be a star and to 
bear beings for refusing to do his share in 
Jupiter’s frame-ups and for threatening a 
general “show-down.” 

All work is an aspiration to idleness; and 
the Idler is the Chrysanthemum on the Tree 
of Good and Evil. 

The Loafer (in the sense, of course, in 
which it was used by Old Walt of Camden, 
himself a Sultan of Loafers) is a dreamer. 
He may or may not be a gentleman. It 
matters not to him, as he is more interested 
in life than in deportment. There are many 
loafers in Greenwich Village, and a few 
around Forty-second street and Broadway. 
The Loafer is a social animal, predaceous or 
altruistic according to the timbre of his 
sensibilité. Work to him of any kind is 
anathema; it disturbs the cosmic vibrations. 
Sometimes he is a gentle, acute Anarchist, an 
equatorial soul promulged by the God of 
Chance in wintry climes, where the police 
and Society do not fall for his superb disdain 
of System and Rote. His great progenitor 
was Socrates, who loafed around Athens 
until he was “put away” for conduct un- 
becoming a good citizen. 

The Bum is Bacchus fallen to the lowest 
degree. Gone are the bay leaves from his 
brow, and his unicorn has become a barfly. 
He is a Falstaff who has lost his grip, and his 
face is an arabesque woven of topless towers 
of malt. The Bum being immortal, is 
ancestorless. 


If evolution had ceased at the highest 
termites, the droll idea of Utopia could 
never have been conceived. . 





The Laughing Hercules 


Satire! Satire! Thou satanic, cleansing 
spirit bedight with the witchery of laughter 
and transvaluer of*all values! Thou art 
the King of Topsy-Turvydom with the wintry 
moon-madness in thine eye and in thy throat 
the Great’ Guffaw that drives the world 
back to equilibriums and exact balances. 


R. CWte 
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By B. de C. 


Invisible as the air is the Spirit of Satire, 
the old Truepenny of history, the rapier that 
heals, the sword, passed on from Aristophanes 
to Shaw, that rescues the human race from 
its donjons of Reform afd Puritanism. 

A wisdom deeper than all the maunderings 
of the saints is satire, a wisdom that forces 
the lightnings from the eye of Momus and 
draws up in eternal battle line the giant 
armies of Stupidity, that strew the planets 
with their victims. 

Satire and thy dame, Folly, be with us ever, 
and give us this day our daily weapon 
against Cant and stupidity. 


The newspaper editorial writer is the 


aristocrat of the platitude. 


Hear! Hear! 
Art Commission will not aprrove the 
old mail boxes. —Newspaper headline., 

Mankind has toiled and moiled and 
fretted its way up and down the highways 
of life and death for some five hundred million 
years — but still the Art Commission will 
not approve the old mail boxes. 

Sages have withered ovér the Why, the 
Whither and the Whence and for a single 
idea millions have offered their flesh to arrow 
and cannon — but still the Art Commission 
will not approve the old mail boxes. 

Genius, starved, spurned, ragged at back 
and foot, has given up the ghost of life carrying 
with it immortal threnodies and. minific 


marbles — but still the Art Commission will 
not approve the old mail boxes. 

The planet Earth is bleeding from a great 
wound in the side which threatens the life 





Sister: “ You mean thing — you not only 
tease me, but you make me break my doll!” 





of twelve races — but still the Art Commission 
will not approve the old mail boxes. 

Disease and Famine and Puritanism rove 
the earth day and night seeking whom to 
devour — but still the Art Commission will 
not approve the old mail ‘boxes. 

Has there ever been such a manifestation 
of Implacable Determination? 


That Mysterious Smile 


They say that thousands who are found 
dead on the battlefields of Europe have 
smiles on their faces. Are they interviewing 
the Sphinx on the Chimera; do they talk 
with ‘Isis, and have they at last disgorged 
their secrets to these Soldiers who made the 
descent to Arvernus to smile? 

Have they found some secret and, to us, 
unimaginable reward for playing particeps 
criminis in the Game at which no one can 
win? Ah! Why do you smile, little soldier? 

Why are you happy there in the dusty 
field, mutilated, forgotten, quite without 
breath? Was it the ineffable joy of killing 
or of being killed that put that ghastly, 
ironic seal on all your features? 

Or, and more likely, was it because when 
the clarion sounded and the drum beat the 
charge and you ran, bayonet in hand, to 
slaughter another you found that that 
moment was worth, in furor and frenzy and 
joy, all the drab, dead, task-laden moments 
of your daily life as baker, counter-jumper 
or society parasite? 


The fear of failure has more failures to 
its credit than failure itself. 


What They Really Said 


There is more humbug in Heaven and 
Earth than was ever dreamed of in my 
plays. — Shakespeare. 

Whatever is is humbug. — Alexander Pope. 

Humbug crushed to earth will rise again. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 

As corporations have no souls, I give to 


each one a Congressman. — Posthumous 
Saying of Jupiter. 

Tis a long time between heavens. — From 
“The Lafmentations of Satan.” 

That woman is perfectly natural. — From 


Hamilton Ham’s “Miracles I have Met.” 

I must get the holmespeople to wire my 
clothes. — From the Mem. Book of the 
author of “The Waiters’ Picnic.” 

Let the Forum and the libraries always 
be open to the people, and the public treasury 
always be open to us. — From Titus Livy’s 
‘Contractors’ Epigrams.’’ 

My kingdom, my kingdom for a hydro- 
automobile. — Pheton as he fell from the 
sun into the Gowanus Canal. 

Stupidity, where is thy victory? O Life, 
where is thy sting? — From the diary of a 
Child-That-Never-Will-Be-Born. 

Whatever is pleasant is wrong. — William 
Sunday. 

Alas! my» occupation’s gone; there is 
nothing more for me to bewilder. — From 
the soliloquy of Satan over. the lagt.corpse. 

I found a dollar in the street, and thereafter 
all men’s eyes were set against me. — From 
the “‘Memoirs of a Street-sweeper.” 
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From ‘‘Simplicissimus,’’ Munich 
“I bring you peace!” —“ Thank-you, we have peace.” 
(As the Germans See It) 
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From “Jugend,’’ Munich 





WHO IS NEXT? 
(As the Germans See 
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From “London Opinion” 


“NOTHING DOING, WILHELM!” 
(As the French See It) 


From “Le Rire,”’ Paris 
KAISER: “In case you have no soldiers left, Ferdinand, we 
are going to repopulate Bulgaria with Germans.” 
(As the English See It) 
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No Mystery At All 

*But Holmes!” I cried, ‘“‘I see no reason 
why Scribbler should have committed suicide! 
He was young; he had written several great 
poems and a number of successful short 
stories; he was working on a novel which 
a prominent publisher had promised to 
accept; he lived in a magnificent apartment- 
house! Why, Holmes, he had everything 
to live for! I think he was-murderéd by one 
of the Free Verse clique because he persisted 
in adhering to rhyme and meter.” 

“Very clever, my dear Watson,” replied 
Holmes imperturbably, drawing a hypodtrmic 
from his vest pocket and taking a large 
subcutaneous dose of hyoscyamine. ‘‘I have 
great hopes for your future. None the less, 
my dear Watson, Scribbler committed 
suicide.” 

A far-off smile played across the pale 
features of the great detective as he threw 
himself carelessly into the coal-hod and 
placed his foot on the elaborately carved 
mantel\over Scribbler’s fireplace. From the 
apartment overhead came the squeaking of 
a phonographic rendition of La Donna ¢ 
Mobile, while from the apartment downstairs 
rose the shrill wailing of a blunted needle 
scraping a Harry Lauder record. 

“On the back page of the newspaper which 
was found beside Scribbler’s body,” continued 
Holmes, stuffing his pipe with Indian hemp 
and lighting it with evident enjoyment, 
‘‘was an item stating that an inventor has 
made a phonograph that can be marketed 
for fifteen cents a machine. Scribbler was 
a writer. There was a phonograph in the 
apartment over his head. There was a phono- 
graph in the apartment beneath him. He was 

-sensitive — a true poet. In imagination he 
saw the world filled with fifteen-cent phono- 
graphs. Watson, have you ever tried to 
write when a phonograph was in operation 
in the immediate vicinity?” 

The man was uncanny! Was there no 
limit to his cleverness? “Marvelous! Mar- 
velous!” I ejaculated. 

“Nothing at all, my dear Watson,” replied 
Holmes wearily, filling his hypodermic. from 
a phial of atropine and shooting it delicately 
into his knee-cap. 

A few moments later a rich, prolonged 
snore from the coal-hod showed me that I 
could go home and resume my medical 
practice without missing any adventures. 


— K. L. Roberts. 
—f1— 


'Teacner: ‘When did Horatius hold the 
bridge?” 

Purit: “Nobody of that name has given 
any bridge-parties in our neighborhood for 
several years.” 











Menpver: “Here’s a scientist who gives 
out a statement declaring that girls should 
eat a lot in order to keep warm.” 

Stenper: “If that’s the case, I can’t 
understand why the girls I take out to dinner 
don’t roaét to death.” 
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King George and Kaiser Wilhelm are in 
accord on one thing, anyhow. They both 
congratulated President Wilson upon his 


birthday. 














Our 52nd 


Anniversary 


@ The Birthday of The Store Accommodating occurs in 
February. 


@ In order to celebrate it in fitting fashion we have ar- 
ranged for splendid merchandise events offering substantial 
economies throughout the entire month—a celebration 


through which the public may profit. 


@ Fifty-two years in business, with the year just ended 
by far the largest in our history in point of sales, is an 
enviable record and incontrovertible evidence of the con- 


stantly growing approval of our army of patrons. 


@ It has made us grow younger, bigger, better, more 
anxious to be deserving of this approval, and causes us to 
exert ourselves at all times to give the best service and the 


best values within our power. 


ABRAHAM «> STRAUS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 













































HESE balls are preferred by 
experts because of the splen- 
did service which they give. 
Unequalled for distance and ac- 
curacy. Every Dunlop is British 
made. ‘Use Dunlops when you 
‘o South or West for Winter Golf. 
ry "29" (medium) or “31"' heavy 
$9 per dozen 5c. each 





75¢ 
For sale by golf professionals and 
golf clubs. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Lid., Bi™uine=™- 





FOR WINTER GOLF USE 


DUN-L O\P 
GOLF BALLS 
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Metamorphosis 
By Arthur Brooks Baker 


’ | saw a flower upon a stem, a. blossom rare 


and choice, 

Which spoke to me with triumph in its dainty 
little voice. 

It said: ‘‘I’m full of honey which your An- 
geline will eat, 

And I will be a part of her perfections so 
complete. 

Upon this scientific fact I trust you will 
reflect 

And treat me with a corresponding portion of 
respect.” 


. a . . . 
I saw a berry on the vine, a ripe and juicy 


one. 

It said: . “I do not finish here; my life has 
just begun. 

I go to feed your Angeline, and in another 
week 

The color which is now in me you’ll find upon 
her cheek; 


And when you see me there you'll try to kiss 
me if you can, 

So take your hat off to me now, O proud 
and haughty man!” 


I saw a porker in the sty, a small and happy 
pig. 

Said he: “I'll make the most delightful 
bacon when I’m big. 

The delicate material which constitutes my 
waist 

Will be transformed to Angeline’s, and then 
*twill suit your taste! ‘ 

To squeeze no other waist but hers you'll 
swear a solemn vow. 

But if you do not wish to wait I’ll let you 
hug me now!” 


—f— 


Enchantment 


That distance lends enchantment is a 
fact we dare not doubt. Enchantment’s a 
commodity we could not live without. It 
clothes the ugly mountain with a mantle 
rich and blue; it makes the most exalted 
lie seem moderately true. It keeps a fellow 
hoping when the root of hope is dead, and 
makes him see success and fame a mile or 
two ahead. 

Enchantment is democracy’s progenitor 
and fay, the source of its activity, the soul 
of its hooray. It covers levers, ropes and 
wires with aureoles of light whenever it’s 
impossible to keepythem out of sight. En- 
chantment helps democracies to boast and 
brag and sing while giving to a party boss 
more power than fits a king. 

Enchantment makes the rooster crow; it 
helps the birds to mate; it lets the two-by- 
four believe that, he is tall and great. It 
makes the theologian pursue elusive truth; 
it makes the centenarian affect the ways of 
youth. And may-enchantment long survive’ 


q 


to. decorate, the earth,..and prove in every — 


time and place its simple, solid*worth. 
— A. B. B. 





It seeme that all the belligerents are going 
to fight on until they achieve decisive victory, 
and you can figure it out for yourself. 





























Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically 
all exchanges, so that the telephone 
is available day and night. 


A telephone to one person in ten. 


3,000,000 miles of interurban or 


long-distance wires. 


Prompt connections, the speed of 
answer in principal cities averaging 
about 34 seconds. 


Lines provided to give immediate 
toll and long-distance service. 


In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges are 
closed at night, and in many cases, 
at mealtime. 

Not one person in a hundred has 
a telephone. 

Not one-eighth as many miles in 
proportion to population and terri- 
tory. 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 

No such provision made. Tele- 
phone users are expected to await 
their turn. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had 


in Europe, even before the war, at any price. 


And exchange service in 


Europe, despite its inferior quality, cost more in actual money than here. 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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ready for framing for 
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Arthur Hopkins presents 
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Magazine Articles and the 
Human Equation 


A passionate outcry has been raised by 4 
part of the magazine-reading public because 
of the statement of a magazine editor to the 
effect that fully nine-tenths of the magazine 
articles on how to choose a husband, or how 
to make him fit into the home as harmoniously 
and unobtrusively as the rubber plant or 
the cuckoo clock, are written by spinsters. 
Careful meditation, however, should convince 
those who protest ‘that they have little 
ground for indignation. They should realize 
that persons who have been unusually 
successful in fields of endeavor which lie 
outside of the realms of ‘the exact sciences 
are generally the oneswho have the least 
to say about how it is done. The mother 
who has brought up a large family of children 
in a thoroughly creditable manner is generally 
silent about her methods; whereas the old 
bachelor, whose knowledge of children is 
necessarily somewhat academic, is frequently 
heard clamoring for a compulsory method 
of bringing up infants, and bellowing his 
child-rearing theories to a bored and scornful 
world. The stock-market operator who 
receives the inside information and goes 
home at three o’clock with a large and 
obese fortune as a result of his day’s trading 
invariably preserves a dense and profound 
silence regarding his systems but the downy 
amateur who has once taken a three-point 
profit on a hundred-share purchase is as 
free with advice on speculation and invest- 
ment as is Pittsburgh with soft-coal smoke. 
People who think that they can get their 
information regarding the psychology of 
the human race from the pages of a magazine 
instead of from personal contact and observ- 


‘ation deserve to have.spinsters tell them 


how to choose their husbands. 
— Kenneth L. Roberts. 
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“So Bjones went crazy, did he? What 
was wrong? He always seemed absolutely 
normal to me.” 

“Yes, poor chap! It really wasn’t his 
fault. He was always on time for appoint- 
ments; and the constant waiting for the 
other men unhinged his mind.” 

Bunker: “Did you read about the golfer 
who dropped dead after making a 210-yard 
drive?” 

Hunker: “No, but I’ve heard of several 
golfers who have talked countless friends to 
death after holing 10-foot putts.” 


“Captain ——-—-—-,, the British ex- 
plorer, could not have wished for any 
other end than to be killed in action.” 

— A Resident of Oyster Bay. 


A homethrust at the cravens and weaklings 
who daily die in bed. 
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Alarming Changes 

A celebrated Boston poetess and high 
priestess of the Free Verse cult recently 
attended a dinner at which were gathered a 
number of Boston’s most brahmish Brahmins 

When the dinner was over, the poetess 
accepted a large, dark brown Havana cigar 
from her host’s humidor and consumed it 
with numerous signs of appreciation, blowing 
smoke through her nose and allowing it to 
wreathe gently around her lustrous coiffure. 
Before the evening was over, she had smoked 
two more. 

Meanwhile the other guests sat at her 
feet, figuratively speaking, and, in the 
parlance of the vaudeville houses, ate her 
words alive., Her brilliant conversation, 
punctuated with an occasional smoke-ring 
or an unctuous rolling of the cigar in the 
poetess’s mouth, was what is technically 
known as a riot. 

What is the world coming to? Puritan 
Boston, refined by the white heat of Billy 
Sunday’s recent blasts, regarding with equa- 
nimity a lady who smokes cigars! 

And Havana cigars — three of ’em — for 
one poetess, in one evening! 

How the esthetic natures of our songbirds 
are degenerating! Time was when they were 
content with the simple corncob pipe and 
the dainty cigarette. Time was when they 
sang of simple things in simple and dainty 
ways. 

Now they have become addicted to the 
cloying fragrance-of the rich Havana. Now 
they sing of singular matters in more singular 
meters. Free verse and ragged-edged poems 
are springing up insevery quarter. 

Three cigars, indeed! Soon our poets and 
poetesses will take to, having their hair 
cut every Friday, and to purchasing pre- 
ferred stock to yield 6.4 percent instead of 
wasting their substance on riotous living. 

Anon the Poetic Art will be backed into 
a corner, shouting vainly for assistance. 

Three cigars! Otempora! O piffle! 

— K. L. R. 


—a— 


“Who was the man that just’ stopped 
vou on the street and waved his hands 
around so distractedly?” 

“Qh, that was Stardust, the celebrated 
astronomer, who discovered and named 186 
minor planets.” 

**What was his trouble?” 

“He couldn’t make up his mind whether 
to name his new baby Charles or William.” 





“Just think! An archeologist at the 
University of Pennsylvania has found an 
undelivered clay letter 4,000 years old.” 

“Lucky dog! He probably died before 
his wife discovered that he had forgotten 
to mail it.” 


Simonds Again To The Front. 
— New York Tribune Advertisement. 


At last the war has produced the equiva- 
ent of “Up, Guards, and At them!” 





Success is the art of being polite to people 
you hate. 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the 
most important choice you have 
to make. You need the best guide 
in existence and that undoubtedly 
you will find every month in the 






















Educational Directory 
of 


Harper's Magazine 


for it is in Harper's Magazine that you 
find the announcements of more 
private and preparatory schools and 
colleges than in any other publica- 
tion—the widest, the best, and the 
most dependable selection. 
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child go to school with children whose 
parents read Harper's Magazine? 
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The First Storm, 
(Continued from page 11) 


not fit for the charades? Why are you so 
surprised? Am I deformed? 

He. Oh, no! Far from that. . But you 
lack — 

Sue (interrupting him). What? 

He. You lack — 

Sue (Interrupting him). You are mistaken. 
I will not even permit you to arrange the 
pictures for me. In fact, I, have already 
decided upon them. Look! (She gees over 
to the dressing table; puts on a white hat, a 
white fur cape, and slips her hands into a white 
muff). A picture like this, for instance: A 
garden all covered with snow. Many people 
are skating. One couple, removed from the 
others, is in the middle of the stage. The 
girl stands, confused. The man beside her 
is evidently awaiting her reply with bated 
breath. Parti-colored lanterns are burning 
everywhere —and the moon is shining 
brightly in the cloudless sky (poses). What, 
will you say that white is not becoming to me? 

He. But you are charming, my darling; 
you are wonderfully beautiful! (goes over to her). 

Sue (aside). ‘My darling.” (Aloud). 
Leave me alone! You'll crush my costume! 

He. Well, let’s hear about the other sub- 
jects. Let’s see them! 

Sue (goes over to the dressing table; he 
follows her). No, please stay where you 
are—and don’t look. (She takes a Greek 
robe from the chair, and throws it over her 
dress. Then she puts a golden band on her 
head. She takes up an antique vase and comes 
forward with measured steps.) 

SHE. Antigone. Dawn is breaking over 
a waste field. Antigone comes secretly to 
perform the sacred rites over the forsaken 
body of her brother. Lifting a copper vessel 
to her shoulder, she looks about in fright, 
but on her lips wanders a smile, and in all 
her features is seen a firm resolve to submit 
to the terrible consequences of her bold act 
(assumes pose). 

He (hotly). My dearest, this is a wonder- 
ful subject. I must paint it, I must paint 
it without fail. I must paint from’ you. 
You shall see at the next academic exhibition 
my Antigone. You’ll see it without fail, 
without fail! It is beautiful! 

SuE (returning to the dressing table, removes 
the Greek robe and quickly dons a Gypsy head- 
band with coins dangling from it, runs forward 
and holding a tambourine, assumes the pose 
of a dancing gypsy): 

He (regards her for some time with astonish- 
ment). 

Sue. Well, what do you say? 

He. But you are fascinating! I never 
suspected that you were so — 

Sue. So what? 

He. How shall I express it, my darling? 
I never suspected that you had so much — 

Sue. So much what? 

He. I can’t explain it to you, no; but 
you are so bewitching that I positively will 
not let you go. 

Sue. You won’t let me go! But I won’t 
even ask you! No! That’s enough! I’m 
bored! I \don’t want to be forever gazing 
into your eyes. I’ve grown tired of this 
pastoral idyl. 

He. If you insist upon it, I cannot forbid 
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you to go, but it will grieve me if you — my 
little deve, my own little darling — 

SHE (removing the ornaments and. throwing 
them upon the table}. Little dove, darling! 
Please don’t call me such names. We are 
an old married couple. Simply call me 
Nina Pavlovna; that would be more be- 
coming to my dignity as an old wife. And 
as for what you say: “I won’t let you go. 
It will grieve me,” and so on, that makes no 
difference to me.- I am telling you before- 
hand that I will not confine myself to my 
silent part in the living pictures; I will also 
recite something. 

He. What will you recite? Can you 
recite? 

Sue. Of course, I can. 

He. What will you recite? 

Sue. Something humorous, something 
bright. But no, no; that would not be so 
good just now. I will select some pathetic 
poem. That will be more suitable for the 
state of my soul. During the last few weeks 
I have experienced so much, I have thought 
so much, and I have realized so much! 

He. What will you read, my little dove? 
Tell me! I'd like to hear, my little Sphinx. 

Sue. You want to hear it? Very well, 
sit down. (She recites a poem). 

He. Why, Nina, my little dove, my little 
Sphinx, I have never suspected anything 
like these charms-in you. I knew that you 
have a kind heart, a beautiful face, and now 
I see that you are not to be trifled with. 
What — but — you are not listening to me? 
You are still angry at my stupid words? 
Well, let’s make up; smile to me! (Sits down, 
takes her by the hand and draws her to him). 
Well, tell me, do you Idéve your foolish 
husband or have you begun to hate him? 

Sue (looking into the distance, indifferently). 
I don’t know. 

He. You don’t know; that’s nice! Who 
knows, then? Well, come here, tell me, you 
do not despise me, do you? 

Sue. What strong words you are using! 
Of course I don’t. 

He. So you love me? 

Sue. Of course I love you. 

HE (after a pause). You said “‘I love you.” 
But it is no longer the same melody. Yes, 
now I understand you. It is my own fault. 
I have spoiled this melody myself. But 
understand me, I have done it unconsciously, 
obeying the common nature of man. Don’t 
think that I am an exception! You know 
life too little as yet, and there is a great deal 
you do not understand. Do not think that 
the indifference with which a husband treats 
his wife shows that he has grown tired of 
her. No, his feelings towards her might be 
compared with the attitude of a rich man 
toward his treasure. So long as it is kept 
securely, he almost forgets about it. But 
as soon as he begins to doubt the soundness 
of his locks, he stands on guard over his 
treasure. Yes, my dearest, the change which 
you have noticed in me was not indifference, 
it was calm confidence that my treasure — 

SHE (interrupting). Will never leave you, 
that no one would be tempted by it! Isn’t 
that so? 

He. Why do you speak this way? 
Sue. Wait. But do you know what is 


(Concluded on following page) 
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The First Storm 
(Continued from preceding page) 

g on in the wife’s heart all the time? 
From these disillusions her heart grows cold 
—instead of love a feeling of mere duty 
settles in it. Yes, if you wish to preserve 
love you must treat it very carefully. Love 
requires constant attention or it will wither 
and die. 

He. Oh, my dearest, you speak as if I 

had committed a crime. 
_ Sue. If you had done that I would not 
“say a word, I would simply leave you. And 
now I want to explain to you how your bearing 
towards me could change my feelings for you. 
I am merely speaking in general. You are 
right, you can’t be cooing all your life long. 
You must settle down. I often wonder why 
we value everything— our position, the 
opinion of our superiors, of our friends, even 
of our doorkeepers. We think a great deal of 
a good house to live in, of some marble vase, 
and yet we treat the feeling which constitutes 
the greatest happiness on earth — we treat 
it with unpardonable recklessness. Why? - 

‘He. You philosophize very well, but being 
a woman, and a good looking woman at 
that, you have no sound logic, and I could 
easily refute your arguments. You see, 
Schopenhauer — 

Sue. Wait, let me finish.‘ Why is it that, 
when, for instance, Varvara Alexandrovna 
comes to see us, you rush forward to meet 
her; you pay her a thousand compliments. 
When you must contradict hér, you do it 
with such fine delicacy, whereas, you yourself 
know that she is a foolish goose. You act 
that way with every other woman, but with 
me, with your wife, with your best friend, 
with her who rejoices in your joys and who 
would comfort you in misfortune, with the 
woman to whom you are all, you consider it 
unnecessary to stand upon ceremony with 
her; it is nothing to you to hurt her and her 
best feelings. 

He. It may be that this happens some- 
times — true. But I am not working for 
that stupid goose, I am not working for the 
other women, am I? 

Sue. I am not referring to you or to me 
' in particular; I merely cite the two of us as 
an example. But, if you speak of me, then 
I will tell you that I am not in, need of your 
work. We are provided for. You dre 
working for yourself, for your fame. You 
are working now, as you worked before, 
and as you would work without me. 

He (excitedlyy. But I am merely acting 
according to the rules of etiquette with the 
other women, that’s all. 


Sue. Thatis noexcuse. The tribute which: 


‘is paid to strangers out of politeness, should 
be paid to the beloved and loving wife out of 
genuine regard, I do not say that a husband 
should be forever making love to his wife, 
but — 

He. You know very well that I would not 
do for anybody what I would do for you — 

Sue. What, for instance? 

He. Everything. 

Sue. Everything? 
by everything? 


What do you mean 


He. Everything, everything. I am ready , 


to sacrifice my life for you. 


/ Sue (coldly). -I don’t think so. Besides, 


there is no need for that at present, nor will 
there ever be any such need. 

He. Don’t you believe me? 

Sue, Of course not! Of course not! 
You yourself have so many times explained 
to me the laws by which things are governed 
in “this prosaic age,” that — 

He. Don’t speak that way; you are 
throwing me into despair! I want to prove 
to you that I have a heart, that you are 
right, here (points at his heart), that I am 
really ready to sacrifice anything for your 
sake. You'll see, you'll regret that you 
didn’t take my word. for it. But then it 
will be late. 

Sue. Oh, you seem to be playing a scene 
from a drama. Isn’t it for the countess’s 
performance? Stop, let’s speak of something 
else. 

He. No, this is not from any drama. 
Don’t speak so coldly, don’t strain my 
patience. Do you want me to prove to 
you this very minute what I am capable 
of doing for your sake? Do you? 

Sue. If you want to do it so much, 
prove it. 

He. I'll jump out of the window, if you 
wish me to! 

Sue (/qughing). What? From the second 
floor? And you’re not afraid of spoiling 
your clothes? 

He. Shall I do it? 

Sue. Go ahead, it will be interesting to 
see how — 

He. Oh, you’re laughing! You don’t 
believe me! (rushes to the window and tries 
to, open it). 

Sue (rushing after him). Oh, heavens! 
Don’t open it; you’ll catch cold! 

He (lifting her in his arms and seating her 
on the couch). You see, what a little fool you 
ate! You say, “Go ahead!” and yet you 
are afraid that I might catch a cold. 

SHE (lowering her head). Of course— you 
were coughing yesterday — 

He. And what if I had-jumped out of 
the window and hurt myself. Eh? 

Sue (closes his mouth with :her hands). Oh, 
I would have died — 

He. So you still love me, my own little 
darling? 

Sue. Yes. And you? 

He. I love you; I love you! (kisses her 
hand and embraces her). 

(Curtatn) 


—e— 


Preposterous 
Tue Cet: I want a ticket to Chicago. 
Tue Acent: Do you want an excursion 
ticket — one that will take you there and 
back? 
Tue Cett: What’s the sinse of me payin’ 
to go there an’ back whin I’m here already? 


Not Infrequently 

Men are such conceited things! 
Why, one may see them any time gazing at 
a looking-glass. 


GRACE: 


Dicx: Yes, but it’s generally a good- 
looking lass. 

The recent eclipse of the moon was three 
minutes behind the schedule, and one ob- 
serves the customary tendency to blaine it 
on President Wilson. 
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Under Fire at Verdun 


Warter Hate has had the unique privi- 
lege of visiting Verdun during the momentous 
days of its siege, and of contrasting the be- 
leaguered, shell-torn city of to-day with his 
recollections of it during a visit. five years 
earlier. Mr. Hare, was accorded unusual 
courtesies by the French army commanders 
at Verdun, by whom he was entertained. 
He is the first war correspondent permitted 
to sleep in the citadel. He has made some 
remarkable drawings, contrasting the Verdun 
of five years ago with the city as it is to-day. 


The Prophet From America 


M. E. Ravace, a young American of 
Rumanian birth, has written a most striking 
and unusual narrative of the return of an 
emigrant to his native land, and the vision 
of America which he pictured to his fellow- 
countrymen, which resulted in an almost 
nation-wide exodus to the United States. 


New Facts About Pneumonia 


By Burton J. Henpricx. It has recently 
been proved that there are really four kinds 
of pneumonia greatly differing from each 
other in their origin and effect. This is but 
one of a notable series of discoveries recently 
made at Rockefeller Hospital which are 
revolutionizing medical knowledge, and 
which are described in interesting detail by 
Mr. HeEnprick. 


On the Crest of 
the Lost Atlantis 


Of the little-visited Azores, none is more 
interesting than San Miguel, a tiny island 
honeycombed with geysers, hot-springs, and 
“devil’s cauldrons.” CHARLES WELLING- 
TON FuRLONG vividly describes these strange 
volcanic activities and the picturesque life of 
the people. Illustrated with photographs. 


Psychology of Shopping 


Stmeon STRUNSKY writes with a gentle 
satirical humor but with a penetrating in- 
sight into woman and her ways of shopping 
in the great department stores. 


35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year 
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His Lonely Vigil 
Along the 
Rio Grande— 


—will be unburdened of many of its cares 


if the thoughtful ones at home will only 
send him 


erest Weekly 


—Remember, there are long hours of waiting and watching 
when a piece of reading matter to make him smile and 
laugh would prove a blessing. He cannot buy magazines, 
because there are no newsstands. 

—Send him Puck for the next three months. You couldn’t 
spend a dollar in any other way that would bring him 
more enjoyment. 

—Mail for soldiers is handled carefully, expeditiously. ) 
He will be sure to receive Puck regularly if you ,7~ ,* 
use this coupon. 


q A dollar bill pinned to this coupon, insures the arrival 
of Puck along the Mexican border every Tuesday 
morning. 














Born 1820 
—still going strong, 





Johnnie Walkey: “* ILL BLows THE WIND, THAT PROFITS NoRODY.’” 


Jovial Friend: “Yes! Her REWARDS THE URCHIN, CATCHES A COLD, AND SO FINDS OUT THE 
EFFICIENCY OF ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’ RED LABEL.” 


The non-refillable bottle is as “efficient” as¢* Johnnie Walker.” All you have to do, is to be 
sure you get the right bottle. 


Every drop of Red Label is over 10 years old before released from bond—the non-refillable 
bottle does the rest. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrtp., Waisxy Distitters. KILMARNOCK. Scotcanp, 

















